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ANGLO-SAXON CO-OPERATION AND 

PEACE 

BY AUGUST SCHVAN 

The proud resolve of the United States to keep outside 
the quagmire of European conflicts has up till now been 
easily fulfilled. But ominous signs on the international 
horizon make it certain that the splendid isolation of the 
Great Republic is soon bound to be a thing of the past. 
The ever-increasing interdependence of trade, shipping, 
and finance, of science and of social legislation, is daily 
making a planetary fabric of the old European network. 
After the piercing of the Panama barrier this planetary 
interdependence will be still more acutely felt. The United 
States will come in closer contact not only with Australasia 
and Asia but also with those European Powers which strive 
to draw the lands bathed by the Pacific into the orbits of 
their political combinations. At the same time the northern 
neighbor of the United States, with whom its intercourse is 
daily increasing, stands, so to speak, at the parting of the 
ways. None can yet tell whether Canada will become a 
willing satellite of the Motherland in her European aspira- 
tions and fears, or whether she and her sister Dominions 
will be strong and clear-sighted enough to prevent Great 
Britain from forgetting that it has a greater role to play 
as the center of a globe-scattered empire than as one of the 
historical powers of Europe. 

Whether she desires it or not, the United States will 
soon have to make up her mind as to what her policy 
in the new planetary epoch is going to be. She cannot, 
as in the nineteenth century, simply leave the Eastern Hem- 
isphere alone. In the twentieth century the policy of hem- 
ispheres is doomed. Our era demands a planetary policy, 
and both our era and our planet have great things to ex- 
pect from the United States. 
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Few will deny that mankind is growing more dissatisfied 
as its power over natural resources is extended. This in 
itself is a warning that the civilization of which we so wan- 
tonly boast is in great danger. It is not astonishing that 
such .should be the case. It is a long time since the 
fatal separation of politics and ethics began. The former 
have always, as Bismarck said, belonged to " the science of 
possibilities." The latter have so far never been adjusted 
to the possibilities of science. And though science to-day 
is more universal than ever, the absence of ethics in politics 
was never more conspicuous. This applies particularly to 
international politics, while the inherent goodness of man 
is still from time to time able to assert its humanizing 
influence in the affairs of the commonwealth. 

The tremendous counteraction between internal and ex- 
ternal politics is nowhere understood. Dishonesty and 
unreliability which would disgrace private individuals 
are tolerated in political life. They are almost looked 
upon as public virtues in international dealings. Any 
one who knows and remembers the official and the 
secret history of the international politics of the last 
ten years would, as a private individual, turn his back 
on and refuse his hand to most of the heads of state 
and the leading ministers of Europe. The exalted po- 
sitions which they occupy naturally bring their craft and 
their insincerity to bear upon the nations at large. And the 
evil influence is perhaps more pernicious in a self-governing 
nation where every citizen, in a measure, is responsible, than 
in an autocracy where he has nothing to say. Thus it is 
difficult to see from what quarter redress could come. 

In this respect the daily press reports on Mexican affairs 
are particularly telling. The unveracity engendered by the 
natural growth of international distrust is served at every 
breakfast table. The United States has so far the cleanest 
record in this respect. But her morality in international be- 
havior is probably due to the fact that the Government at 
Washington has until lately had very few international deal- 
ings on its hands. Provided the honorable traditions of 
such a Secretary of State as John Hay are kept up, the 
increasing contact with the outer world cannot, however, fail 
to have a most beneficial influence on the internal affairs 
of the American Commonwealth. 

Nowhere and never was a high ethical purpose more 
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needed. Through the divorce of ethics and politics the 
true interests of the majority have long been sacrificed 
to the momentary benefit of some thousands of unscru- 
pulous individuals. The reaction which at last has set 
in is equally dangerous to self-government and indi- 
vidual liberty. The people cannot always hope to have 
a Woodrow Wilson at the White House. It would be but 
natural that the trend of reaction would follow the lines 
which it has taken on the other side of the Atlantic. But 
the immense growth of Stateism, which nowhere has been 
so patent as in Great Britain, is in itself contrary to the 
principles of the American Constitution. There is very 
little difference between the tyranny of a small number 
of private individuals and that imposed by a host of 
so-called servants of the State. Through both agen- 
cies the free citizen becomes a fettered subject. It may 
be that his position is less enviable under an all-powerful 
State whose manifold machinations are often hidden under 
misnomers. Every one imagines himself to have something 
to say in controlling the public servants. The greater their 
number, the more difficult it becomes to exercise this con- 
trol. The votes of the servants of the State are ever at the 
bidding of those who voice the tyranny of habit. And the 
untold ramifications of State authority do not allow the 
downtrodden to focus their revolt against a personality. 

If liberty is not to become merely a dim constitutional 
phrase, it behooves the American people to take instanta- 
neous action. The urgency, and the gigantic complexity of 
the task, demands, however, a complete unity of purpose 
between every kind of internal and external policy. There is 
not the slightest hope for success unless the polity is moved 
by one of those ethical revivals which lays the foundation 
for a new epoch in human history. To-day the chance is 
ours ! And the privilege is unique and greater than it has 
ever been. We can act, not only for a town, a country, or 
a continent. What we do will affect the whole planet. 

The glorious work that is before us demands the ad- 
herence to but one single principle, the principle of per- 
sonal responsibility. But it is a responsibility which is 
no longer restricted to the family, the tribe, the nation, or 
the race. Each personality has at last become responsible 
to humanity as a whole. For the first time in the wonder- 
ful romance of our evolution, distance has been eliminated. 
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In one sense we have reached a final stage in our develop- 
ment. For the first time we know the ultimate sphere of 
onr activities. All parts of the earth are explored and put 
into communication with one another. There are no longer 
unclaimed territories to conquer. Every bit of land belongs 
to some organized community which forms a more or less 
influential part of the international Aeropagus. 

Consequently the action of each separate organization 
is bound to influence the whole of mankind as never before. 
Therein lies the greatness and beauty of national efforts 
of to-day, therein the excuse for our pleading for energetic 
participation in international affairs by the United States. 
If they are really concerned with the liberty of their citi- 
zens, they must to-day work for the liberty of mankind. 
In our planetary epoch, everything which they fail to do 
for the benefit of mankind will ultimately be to the detri- 
ment of their own citizens. 

For the present the greatest need of mankind is peace, 
permanent peace. It alone will ultimately lead to disarma- 
ment. To-day the progress of humanity is more hampered 
by the preparations for war than by the scourge of war 
itself. Not only do the enormous military and naval ef- 
forts of the so-called civilized nations lengthen the hours 
and shorten the purse of tbe worker; they limit our ex- 
isting resources and retard the development of new; they 
also contravene, hamper, and trammel individual liberty 
in an ever-increasing degree. There is little doubt that the 
nefarious recrudescence of Stateism is just as much due to 
the immense growth of warlike preparations as to the in- 
iquity resulting from a too great concentration of capital. 
It is evident that there is a close connection between the two 
phenomena which have their roots in the doctrine of na- 
tional self-sufficiency. The preparations for war necessi- 
tate a gradual extension of the authority of the State, and 
the wielders of the Iron Fist and the Big Stick are the 
precursors of those curious friends of humanity who are 
attempting to make every prospective mother a slave of 
the State! Notwithstanding their titles, these two, Em- 
peror and President, are the real demagogues, because they 
incontinently appeal to the time-honored sentiments and 
carefully nurtured feelings of the subject instead of to the 
free reason of the citizen. 

On the other side, the pacifists commit the same error: 
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they so disregard reason as to have no other arguments 
than the prayers and cantations of churches which, founded 
as they are on authoritative belief and public worship, de- 
stroy the feeling of personal responsibility and freedom of 
thought. Such intolerant institutions always have been and 
always will be one of the most warlike instruments the fear 
and ignorance of man ever invented. Even the few among 
the pacifists who strive to appeal to reason forget that 
most of the successful financial operations of the day have 
resulted from wars which enable the rapacious financiers, 
who at present control the governments of Europe, to exact 
the most usurious terms for their loans. Converts to the 
simple theories of The Great Illusion never seem to remem- 
ber that these financiers have often hastened on these same 
wars by previous loans sometimes forced upon the powers 
in question by governments intriguing for the benefit of 
armament firms which in more senses than one masquerade 
as a national asset. They pay no attention to the monstros- 
ity of the concession policy practised by almost every gov- 
ernment; they ignore the fact that the influence which is able 
to secure very great advantages to a few daring and un- 
scrupulous individuals is due to the military and naval 
power behind the interceding government, and that this 
power is the result of the great exertions of a whole nation. 
Can the tragedy of human stupidity, of unpardonable im- 
morality, go further? To put this question is to answer it. 
To succeed, the plea for peace, the appeal for disarma- 
ment, must be based on other arguments than those prof- 
fered by the pacifists. The utter futility of their propa- 
ganda is best shown by the steady increase in military and 
naval expenditure all the world over. International peace 
must, like civic peace, be made such a tangible issue that 
all who offend against it will be brought before the Law. 
Just as the only true foundation for the common law is the 
liberty of the individual, there is only one acceptable basis 
for the Law of Nations, namely, the principle of self-gov- 
ernment. "Whatever their failings in the past, the Anglo- 
Saxon peoples to-day stand out in unison as upholders of 
this fundamental doctrine which alone can guarantee the 
greatest amount of happiness to the greatest number. The 
depth to which this principle has taken hold of them is 
borne out by the fact that neither the United States nor the 
British Empire could to-day be found willing to assume the 
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government of new conquests. On the contrary, both are 
unceasingly endeavoring to educate toward self-government 
the less-developed races whom the relentless onward march 
of civilization has placed under their temporary control. 
Such is the avowed colonial policy of these Governments, 
and of them alone among the colonizing nations of the earth. 

The unique position of the Anglo-Saxon peoples is ap- 
parent in another and equally important aspect. They form 
through ethics, which are the keystone of their theories 
of government, the only possible tribunal before which to- 
day any disturber of the international peace, any trans- 
gressor of the principle of self-government, can in jus- 
tice be arraigned. They also, and they alone, possess the 
means of letting any offender feel the force of the Law 
of Nations. Though they cannot, even if they so de- 
sired, prevent all wars, they are to-day in a position to 
hinder any disturbance of peace on the two great oceans 
which form the highways of international commerce. It is 
a position of great responsibility, but also full of marvelous 
possibilities. If recognized and duly accepted, it is a posi- 
tion which ultimately will lead not only to naval but to 
military disarmament. Thus mankind will at last be freed 
from those huge forces on sea and land which, with all the 
untold interests centering round them, far from preparing 
for peace, still nurture and foster the primitive war spirit 
of civilization's infancy. 

By limiting their interference with war to the keeping of 
the peace of the Atlantic and the Pacific, the Anglo-Saxon 
peoples insure the success which is the unfailing due of a 
practical policy. They, hereby, in no sense whatever trans- 
gress the principles of self-government. The high seas 
belong to nobody. Peaceful intercourse on their waters is a 
necessity for the steady development of those relations 
which put the so wonderfully diversified resources of our 
beautiful globe within the grasp of each of us. When 
the Anglo-Saxon world combines to protect the fastnesses 
and the shores of the two great oceans, it works, therefore, 
not only for that third part of mankind, which in one way or 
another owes it allegiance, but for the whole of humanity. 

Herein lies the moral strength of the proposition. To 
make it equally unassailable from a naval point of view, the 
simplicity of its conception must be followed by a corre- 
sponding simplicity in the execution of the policy. Fortu- 
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nately the geographical position of the two oceans is such 
that a clear division of the naval responsibilities of each 
group, which together form the Anglo-Saxon world, is pos- 
sible. Thus the unity of action, the unity of command, which 
is so essential to true economy in the employment of naval 
forces, can easily be secured. Just as the underlying idea 
for the co-operation between the United States and the Brit- 
ish peoples, on account of its simplicity and of its stability, 
requires no central authority, nor even a formal treaty of 
alliance to make it acceptable to all concerned, the carrying 
out of its naval consequences needs no formal consecration. 

The division of labor between the two is quite natural. 
After the completion of the Panama Canal it will be easy 
for the United States to concentrate her whole fleet in the 
Pacific and prevent any oversea attack on China. There the 
open door means more to America than to any other nation. 
Safe from aggression over the water, the Government of 
Peking will be able to concentrate its military expenditure 
on its land forces and thus be in a better position to with- 
stand possible attacks from powerful neighbors than if it 
also had to squander money on naval defenses. 

With the whole American fleet in the Pacific, the Cana- 
dian West, Australia and New Zealand, and all the posses- 
sions of the British Empire in those waters would be 
absolutely secure from oversea attack. Consequently nei- 
ther the British Empire nor the British Dominions need 
to expend any money in providing against attacks coming 
over the waters of the Pacific. There the naval efforts of 
the British Empire could be limited to the policing of the 
Persian Gulf and other purely local necessities. 

While the stars and stripes would secure the peace of 
the Pacific, the white ensign would render the same ser- 
vice in the Atlantic. The east coast of the whole American 
continent would be made safe by the only European Power 
which has explicitly recognized the Monroe Doctrine. It 
would be possible for the United States to economize on her 
coastal defenses provided that the British fleet is kept up 
to a strength that precludes any possible danger of attack 
across the Atlantic. 

The naval burden which, through such a division of labor, 
would fall on the British Empire is much heavier than that 
assumed by the United States. For many reasons, it must 
be borne primarily by the United Kingdom. Its close 
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proximity to the armed continent of Europe makes it even 
imperative for Great Britain to provide for a not inconsid- 
erable Home Defense Army. It must be able to repel a pos- 
sible invader who, however great the naval armament may 
be, under specially unfavorable meteorological conditions, 
might manage to escape the British fleet. In view of these 
considerations, justice and equity make it seem appropriate 
that any contribution which the British Dominions may 
think it their duty to offer to the common work of the An- 
glo-Saxon peoples, be it money or in ships, should be applied 
toward lightening the heavy burden of the British Empire. 
Much confusion of thought would be avoided if the appel- 
lation "British Empire" was reserved to that portion of 
the British realm over which the Imperial Parliament at 
Westminster has any real control, viz., Great Britain and 
Ireland, with the Crown colonies, India, Egypt, and all 
the other dependencies and protectorates. Canada, New- 
foundland, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa are 
de facto outside the proper sphere of any imperial author- 
ity, and must for practical reasons continue to be so, unless 
unsolvable questions of race and immigration shall unavoid- 
ably shatter the proud fabric. But notwithstanding the 
lack of any central machinery for the co-ordination of the 
self-governing peoples who cluster round the symbol of the 
British crown, naval co-operation between the five Do- 
minions and the United Kingdom appears more practical 
than, let us say, between Australia and the United 
States. A combination of the naval efforts of the British 
peoples seems, so to speak, to be in the natural order of 
things. Their display in the Atlantic under one single su- 
preme command has, besides, a very high ethical purpose to 
fulfill. The United Kingdom shows a much greater propor- 
tion of jingoes than either the United States or the British 
Dominions. It is of the highest importance for the success 
of the great pacifying task of the Anglo-Saxon combina- 
tion that this ugly blot on the character of the be- 
loved Motherland of self-government should be eradi- 
cated. It is a mission which can best be accomplished by 
those daughter-nations whose growth to full independence 
is of so recent date that the mother has not yet lost the 
habit of listening to their voices. Surely the old English 
spirit, which has created the wonderful domains of the An- 
glo-Saxon world by fostering the natural tendency to self- 
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reliance and self-help inherent in every real man, is not yet 
dead among the inhabitants of those small islands in the 
North Sea which form the center of the greatest Empire 
that ever was. If such is the case, the mother will be proud 
of her daughters when they, as grown-up sister-nations, tell 
her that their co-operation can only be had at the price of 
making the family policy worth while for all its members. 

Now none of the Dominions have the slightest interest 
in the European entanglements of the United Kingdom. 
The overwhelming majority of the citizens of the Domin- 
ions are strongly and rightly opposed to lending their sup- 
port to any policy which possibly might involve the employ- 
ment of their direct or indirect contributions to a British 
Navy for purposes quite outside their concern. If, therefore,, 
the statesmen of Great Britain are sincere in their so often 
expressed desires to curtail the heavy naval and military 
expenditure of the United Kingdom, the first thing they 
ought to do is to revert to that policy of splendid isolation 
from European political squabbles which in the past has 
so well served British interests. 

As soon as the whole might of the British Navy is ex- 
clusively reserved for keeping the peace of the Atlantic, 
none of the Dominions worthy of the name of Anglo-Saxon, 
which stands for fairness and justice between man and man, 
will stand aloof. Made secure in the Pacific by the Amer- 
ican fleet, Australia and New Zealand can economize on 
their military defenses, and Canada, who has the United 
States to thank for the safeguarding of her Pacific coast, 
will be fair both to its southern neighbor and to its British 
connections by assuming her part in policing the Atlantic. 

The natural complement of the Anglo-Saxon policy of 
limiting their foreign policy to the keeping of the peace 
on the two great oceans is a British withdrawal from the 
Mediterranean; an already accomplished fact. The few 
British warships there represent no serious strategic factor. 
An increase of their number to anything corresponding to 
the rival fleets of its riverain powers would mean so serious 
a financial responsibility for the people of Great Britain 
that it is not likely to take place in spite of all the talk of 
that section of the British public which is unable to see that 
the European situation has changed since Nelson's time. 
Yet an explicit declaration of withdrawal from the Mediter- 
ranean is necessary. The presence of any number of British 
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warships there, in excess of the requirements of localized 
defense, is incompatible with the avowed intention of the 
British peoples not to interfere with European politics. 

The Mediterranean is of no particular value to the Do- 
minions, and even to the British Empire it is only of 
secondary importance. If the British fleet is unable to 
guarantee the safety of its blue waves, the route round the 
Cape of Good Hope has to be sufficient for imperial pur- 
poses. But as the co-operation between the British peoples 
and the United States would guarantee both the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts of the French possessions from oversea 
attack, the chances are that the shorter route to India always 
would be open. France would be able to concentrate her 
available naval resources in the Mediterranean, where she 
can count upon the co-operation of both Spain and Greece. 
The former has identical interests in always keeping open 
the communications with North Africa. The latter could 
never throw in her interests with both of the Mediterranean 
Powers of the Triple Alliance. To further f aciliate France 's 
task it would be in the true interest of the British Empire 
to accompany her withdrawal from the Mediterranean by 
removing its objection to the opening of the Bosporus and 
the Dardanelles to the Russian fleet. As long as militarism 
holds its sway over Europe, France and Russia must march 
together. France has now reached the climax of her ex- 
pansion. There is nothing left which she can henceforth 
hope to lay her hands upon. Syria is perfectly capable and 
willing to take care of herself in case the Turkish Empire 
should fall asunder. It is therefore difficult to conceive of 
a repetition of the old French antagonism toward England. 
On the other hand, there would be no wheat-ships from 
Odessa if Russia became hostile. As long as France and 
Russia are allied they are bound to act in conjunction with 
regard to the bulk of those British food-supplies which pass 
the Strait of Gibraltar. In this respect the possession of 
Gibraltar, Malta, and Egypt is a valuable British contribu- 
tion toward the safeguarding of those Mediterranean com- 
munications which really matter for the United Kingdom. 
Apart from adequate local defenses these Mediterranean 
possessions of the British Empire are mainly secured by 
the inevitable interplay of rival European interests. 

As for the pretended danger to India in case the Russian 
Black Sea fleet were able to enter the Mediterranean, the 
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foregoing considerations have already given this side of 
the question its true importance. But as a general propo- 
sition, it may be doubted whether a Russian intention to 
attack India ever existed. At any rate, there is no fear of 
such an aggression to-day. A Russian attack on India 
would always have been impossible unless aided by the 
Indian peoples themselves. They are already to-day much 
further advanced toward self-government than the great 
mass of the Russian people. There is no likelihood what- 
ever that they would prefer to exchange the gradually re- 
laxing rule of the British Raj for the tyranny of the Czar. 

In order to win the full and unstinted support of the Do- 
minions, Great Britain ought also to release herself from 
those treaties which imply armed interference on the Euro- 
pean continent. This will, more than anything else, convince 
the outside world of the absolute rectitude and unselfish- 
ness of the Anglo-Saxon co-operation. It will give the dis- 
trusting peoples of Europe a tangible proof of the sincerity 
of the British intentions. Then the organization of the 
British Army can be adapted to colonial purposes exclu- 
sively. Quite apart from these considerations, it is difficult 
to conceive how any serious political or military thinker 
could in our age have contemplated the employment of the 
Expeditionary Force on the battlefields of Belgium or 
Prance. The telegraph would send the news of its disem- 
barkation to every corner of the British Empire and so flame 
the spirit of unrest wherever it may be smoldering. 

As a matter of fact, the openly avowed desires of the 
powerful military circles in Great Britain to interfere on 
the continent are at the back of the latest increase of Eu- 
rope's armaments. It may not be surprising that these de- 
sires should have found a warm welcome among the rank 
and file of the Tories who look to conscription as the best 
means to " discipline " the discontented working-men. Nor 
is it astonishing that their unscrupulous leaders made a 
party weapon of the German scare. The disquieting feature 
is that the military caste succeeded in making the Liberals 
believe that England needs Prance more than France needs 
England. During the Moroccan crisis of 1911 it was their 
leaders who pronounced the ridiculously exaggerated and 
grossly unfair speeches which are the main cause of the re- 
vival of French chauvinism and German popular hatred of 
England. Thus the latter really reaps what she has sown. 
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On the whole, the German people may well be excused. 
They at least have enough sense to understand that the 
sending of a gunboat with a crew of a hundred men to Aga- 
dir could not possibly aim at anything else than to direct 
French public opinion on the necessity of fair play in Moroc- 
co, already endangered by the contradictory tactics of the 
three foreign ministers who succeeded one another in Paris 
in the space of less than four months. To the Germans at 
large the British outburst was incomprehensible. Yet the 
Kaiser ought to bear the full share of his responsibility. 
For years the wearer of the shining armor has been 
studiously nursing the warlike temper of a people which for 
generations has passed through the mill of universal mili- 
tary service. To call such a man a peacemaker is just as 
nonsensical as to award the peace prize to the man who 
grasped the theatrical possibilities of mediating between an 
exhausted Japan and a tired Russia. 

The objection that a refusal to defend the neutrality of 
Belgium would ultimately involve serious dangers to Great 
Britain cannot be taken seriously. Germany could not 
afford to conquer and keep either Belgium or Holland. The 
modern world knows, or at least ought to know, that nation- 
alities can no longer be subjugated. The German Govern- 
ment has already enough troubles of this kind on its hands. 
It has had large experience of what nationalist parties mean 
in its Danes, its Guelphs, its Alsatians, and its Poles. It is 
unthinkable that it should wish to weaken the dwindling 
monarchical majority by making it possible for a new Bel- 
gian or Dutch party to swell the ranks of its opponents. 

The explicit and irrevocable withdrawal of Great Britain 
from European politics would be of incalculable service to 
the British Empire, to the Dominions, to the United States, 
to mankind as a whole. It is the primary condition for a 
successful Anglo-Saxon combine on which the satisfactory 
solution of peace and disarmament hangs. Great Britain 
need feel no false shame in taking this essential step. It is 
by no means a confession of weakness! But to entirely 
counteract any possible misinterpretation of the courageous 
initiative, the strongest naval power should accompany its 
voluntary withdrawal from the European card-table by a 
gift of singular magnanimity. Great Britain should with- 
draw its opposition to the expressed desire not only of the 
United States, but of Germany, Austria-Hungary, and seven- 
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teen other countries, that private property should be immune 
from capture at sea. It is, of course, extremely doubtful 
whether the general acceptance of this principle would in 
itself make for a decrease in armaments. The naval pro- 
fession, the royal and imperial admirals, and the captains of 
industry who live on the money sunk in warships would at 
once bolster up the supposed and enticing needs of coast de- 
fense both at home and in the colonies. Yet at least the 
excuse for the barbarous conversion of merchantmen to 
cruisers on the high seas would be gone. And, what is more, 
the moral position of Great Britain would be immeasurably 
enhanced if she made it perfectly evident that she had 
" nothing up her sleeve." 

Standing quite outside the orbits of the two groups in 
which the armed camp of Europe is divided, Great Britain's 
influence in the inharmonious concert would be far greater 
than when she endeavors to play the trombone herself. 
When it is no longer directly concerned with the balance of 
power, Downing Street can always raise its voice in favor 
of moderation and count upon that respectful hearing from 
both parties which is the reward of a disinterested mediator. 

The opportunity for a withdrawal from any direct par- 
ticipation in the quarrels of the dynasties of Europe is at 
present particularly favorable. The recent increase in the 
Belgian defenses, together with the outcome of the crisis 
in the Balkans, where Greece and Bulgaria balance each 
other, while Eumania and Servia may add their forces to 
those of the Dual Alliance in preparing for the fulfilment of 
legitimate national aspirations, and a sober Constantinople 
might be expected to concentrate its energies upon consoli- 
dating Asiatic Turkey, enable France and Eussia to look 
with equanimity on any further increase of the military 
forces of the Triple Alliance. There is now a balance of 
power between the latter and the Dual Aliance unaided by 
Great Britain. Thus her withdrawal, not from her friend- 
ships, but from her European engagements, admitted or not 
openly avowed, though generally understood, becomes al- 
most imperative. It would tranquilke one side without en- 
dangering the other. 

Among all the severe criticism which has been heaped 
on the present policy of Great Britain, it should not be for- 
gotten that the United Kingdom in one respect occupies a 
unique position which makes her singularly fitted to play 
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a leading part in a planetary movement. Alone of all the 
great nations of the earth the United Kingdom is an ad- 
herent of free trade. Products of all countries can pass 
her own borders and the borders of her vast empire and 
compete on equal terms with the results of the labors of 
her own citizens. It is a truly magnificent position for a 
preacher of universal peace and good-will, a logical outcome 
of that principle of self-government of which the ultimate 
aim is the greatest human liberty imaginable: the possi- 
bility to move unhindered all over the globe and to enjoy its 
infinite resources as far as the limits of time permit. 

The strategical distribution of the British and the Amer- 
ican fleet will in itself be a most valuable geographical 
demonstration of the unshakable purpose of the Anglo- 
Saxon co-operation. From the moment the German people 
realize that the British fleet under no circumstances what- 
ever can be lured away into the Pacific or the Mediterranean, 
the preamble of the German Naval Bill will cease to have an 
appearance of reasonableness. It says that " Germany 
must have a fleet of such strength that even for the greatest 
naval power a war with her would involve such risks as to 
imperil its own supremacy." But if the superior British 
fleet is always concentrated in the Atlantic and seeks no 
supremacy elsewhere, the Germans would be no better off 
if they sacrificed their whole fleet in an effort to diminish 
the British fleet than they were before. "What was left of the 
British fleet would still control the Atlantic! Logically, 
therefore, the German people will soon be led to constrain 
the Imperial Government to curtail the heavy expenditure on 
a navy which evidently has no reasonable purpose to fulfill. 

The Japanese would be in the same happy position. 
Knowing that nothing could entice the American fleet to 
leave the Pacific, they could well ask their Government for 
what purpose it burdens them with naval estimates when it 
would be evident that Japan was secure from oversea attack 
and unable to undertake any aggression across the water. 

Gradually the same sort of reasoning will be done every- 
where. And the reduction of the British and American 
navies which will immediately follow any diminution of the 
naval forces of Germany and Japan will hasten both this 
reasoning and the prdcess of naval disarmament. Eventu- 
ally the naval interests will become silent. 

That this return to common sense will have a powerful 
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influence on popular opinion concerning purely military 
armaments needs scarcely to be demonstrated. It will be 
heightened by the illuminating spectacle of seeing the great 
naval powers of to-day diverting hundreds of millions of 
dollars from ships to education. And lest the Continental 
Powers of Europe should be tempted to increase their land 
forces by devoting the money saved on the navy to the 
army, let them become aware of what will happen in Great 
Britain. The co-operation of the United States and the 
Dominions will enable the United Kingdom to save so many 
millions on her naval and military estimates that she can 
henceforth proceed to train her whole youth for the serious 
business of life. With every British boy and girl fully pre- 
pared to take part in the work of manhood or womanhood, 
it will be impossible for Continental Europe to compete in 
international commerce, unless it ceases to turn its cities 
into barracks. It will have to stop the mad proceeding of 
letting those of its workmen who least need physical im- 
provement get stale through long years, of military service. 
Military disarmament will follow naval disarmament. The 
international competition will be transferred to the fruitful 
field of education. 

Thus the co-operation of the Anglo-Saxon peoples will 
benefit the whole of humanity and their national policy will 
rest on the only secure foundation the ingenuity of man 
ever will discover. Seeking no mean advantages from any 
nation, requiring no alliances with peoples who have not yet 
been able to attain self-government, neither the United 
States nor the British peoples need to pander to monarchical 
or oligarchical interests. True to their own principles both 
in internal and external policy, the statesmen of the Anglo- 
Saxon world can carry high the torch of Liberty. Hidden 
by no protective screen, its vigorous light will soon illumi- 
nate the darkest corners of our globe. Self-government will 
everywhere come to its right. The idea that a self-governing 
community should wish to interfere with another will be- 
come as obsolete a conception as it is an illogical thought. 
The ethics which regulate the relations of the different com- 
munities will be the same as those which serve between man 
and man. The new freedom will be complete. The State 
will become the servant of the individual. Its efforts will 
be directed toward preventing interference with liberty, not 
toward organizing its destruction. August Sohvan. 



